HENRY    VII
out that he was the litde Duke of York who had been murdered in the Tower. This revolt was crushed as easily as the last, but this time Henry did not repeat his former clemency, and not only did he execute the impostor Warbeck but also the luckless Warwick who had played no part in either rebellion and whose only fault was his royal birth.
The fact that the latter of these two revolts had obtained a certain degree of support from the poorer classes was an indication that Henry's rule, though strong and just, was not altogether popular; a result of the diligence and efficiency with which he levied his numerous taxes. The King had fully realized that in the new world that was rising from the ruins of the Middle Ages, money was likely to have an importance that it had never before possessed, and therefore pursued it with a tireless and unflagging enthusiasm that was far from edifying. With the able assistance of Cardinal Morton he succeeded in raising enormous sums from taxation, from fines (his clemency was largely a result of his conviction that a cash sum down was far more permanently gratifying than the blood of one's enemies) and from subsidies from foreign monarchs. His love of peace, although natural, was always fortified and rendered more reliable by a monetary grant, and he succeeded in obtaining from Charles VIII of France a far higher price for keeping the peace than Edward IV had done from Louis XI. Apart from its financial aspects his foreign policy was largely determined by his eagerness to secure powerful and judicious alliances, and he married his elder son Arthur
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